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HISTORY OF HARMON TOWNSHIP, LEE COUNTY, 

ILLINOIS. 

By John L. Porter. 
^^In May, 1854, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Rosbrook, David Per- 
kins and their son, I .H. Perkins of Jefferson, N. H. and 
Robert Tuttle of Carroll, N. H., with their families started 
for Illinois. Reaching Chicago, Robert Tuttle with his family 
took the route to Truro, Knox County, where he proposed to 
settle. The other families followed the railroads to Rock- 
ford, its then terminus from which they went down the Rock 
river road in lumber wagons to Dixon. The Perkins family 
went at once to the country, rented a farm near the Peru 
road. L. M. Rosbrook settled his family in Dixon, prefer- 
ring to work at his trade of blacksmith until he had time 
to look around at land in the vicinity. He hired out to 
work for Merritt Cropsey. 

Meantime, Mr. Tuttle did not like the section of country 
in Knox county and he with a friend walked across country 
to Dixon. The country was sparsely settled, the heat was ex- 
treme, the drinking water was taken from sloughs and hard- 
ships were many. Arriving in Dixon, typhoid fever devel- 
oped and about the second week in July, Mr. Tuttle died. 

At about the same time cholera had broken out in Dixon 
and raged with awful fury. It caused a panic and all who 
could leave went to the country. L. M. Rosbrook took his 
family and part of his sister's family, Mrs. Louisa Tuttle, 
who had come from Knox county to care for her husband and 
went out on the Peru road to a farm occupied by a- brother- 
in-law of L. M. Rosbrook, Mr. George Putnam. 

John D. Rosbrook, a distant relative, had bought thir- 
teen eighties of land in the township of Harmon and he in- 
duced them to look at his land. The prairies, covered with 
grass and flowers in full bloom, made possible by the hot 
weather, made the country look like a veritable Garden of 
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Eden. The Rosbrook, Perkins and Tuttle families decided 
to settle there in Harmon township. Louisa Tuttle bought 
of Liman Rosbrook, through his brother, John D. Rosbrook, 
four eighties which comprised the north half of section 
twenty-three now owned by W. D. and Lynn Parker. She 
sold the west eighty to L. M. Rosbrook and the south half 
of the east eighty to I. H. Perkins and later the north half of 
the east eighty to E. A. Balch, retaining the two center 
eighties. 

Li the same year, 1854, Louisa Tuttle built the first house 
in Harmon on her west eighty with lumber hauled from Men- 
dota by John S. Tuttle and George Putnam. I. H. Perkins 
and Henry Stoors were the builders, and the house stands 
today looking much as it did when it was the scene of so many 
of Harmon's early festivities. It now is known as the Tut- 
tle house. 

L. M. Rosbrook rented a farm from Dr. Charles Gard- 
ner on the Chicago road that autumn and lived there a year; 
moved back to Dixon in the fall of 1855, worked at his trade 
that winter and in the spring of 1856 he moved to Harmon 
township, or what is Harmon township now. Then no name 
had been definitely settled upon. Its name was adopted at 
the first town meeting. 

Mr. Rosbrook occupied the large square room in Mrs. 
Tuttle 's house while he was building his own house where 
Lynn Parker lives now. Mr. Perkins had built his house 
the same spring and it was located one mile east. The same 
house was occupied some years ago by W. D. Parker. 

John D. Rosbrook built himself a house down by the 
lake, having lived previously in his granary, the next year 
after Mrs. Tuttle built and she boarded his carpenters while 
doing the work. This was known as the Rosbrook settlement. 

Austin Balch also from New Hampshire, arrived with 
his famijy the next year, 1857 and built about eighty rods 
north of the house of Mr. Perkins. This house has since 
been removed. 

John D. Rosbrook who settled in 1853 on the west side of 
what was variously called Rosbrook 's. Porter's or Silver 
Lake, at that time a beautiful body of water, was the first 
resident of the township. He set out to make a home, doing 
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the first breaking of prairie that was done in the township. 
He had, to say the least, a decidedly unique method for doing 
the work. I remember seeing Barto, one of his boys, driving 
a string of oxen. I don't remember how many, attached 
to something which might be taken for a dredge ditcher, 
but which proved to be an immense breaking plow, moving 
steadily through tough prairie sod, red roots, willows and 
anything that came in its way, turning a slab of sod so wide 
one could hardly step across it; with a good seed bed on 
top, which was essential for a crop the same year if early 
enough. I did not see anyone holding the plow. Its only 
requirement seemed to be propelling power which was fur- 
nished by the oxen and Bart and his oxen persuader. It 
did not at all times require the attention of a person to hold 
it. 

Mr. Rosbrook put out crops quite extensively. In 1856 he 
marketed 3,600 bushels of wheat and raised other crops in 
proportion. That was one of the good years. 

These were the beginnings of Harmon! 
The season of breaking which produced the best results 
was from the time grass had well started in the spring until 
usually the fore part of July. The faster the grass was grow- 
ing and thinner it was broken, the quicker the sod would die 
and be ready to rot by the early fall rains and be in condition 
for fall plowing and working under the harrow the next 
spring. Li later breaking, quite often the sod was not entirely 
killed and was a source of annoyance until the wild nature 
was completely subdued. We had no discs or modem pulver- 
izing implements. A drag or jointed Scotch harrow were ad- 
vanced steps in farm machinery. Com chopped in the sod 
made a makeshift of a crop for first year's feed. Sometimes 
it did very well. 

The first crop, the first year after breaking was usually 
flax or spring wheat. The soil was well adapted for wheat. 
Vines, beans, some kinds of garden truck, sometimes pota- 
toes flourished on the new sod. Flax was good because it sub- 
dued the sod and usually did well for a first crop on new 
breaking. 

Another pioneer of Harmon was Thomas Sutton. He 
was bom in 3820 at Wheeling Creek, W. Va., and died in 
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Adams County, Neb., in 1901. With his family he landed 
in Harmon from Ohio October 10, 1854. With him came his 
father, Joseph Sutton; his brother, William Sutton, and one 
or two years afterwards, his brother-in-law, Patrick Grrogan, 
and family. The Suttons purchased considerable land one 
mile north of the southeast corner of the township and built 
about a mile south of the lake. Their first dwellings were 
made partly of logs, the lumber of which was hauled from 
LaSalle. Sutton afterwards sold forty acres from the north- 
west corner of his farm to C. V. Siefkin, who came about 
1857. H. S. Siefkin came at the same time. Mr. Sutton was 
born Easter Sunday, was married Easter Sunday, always 
celebrated Easter Sunday, and died Easter Sunday. 

Others who came before the organization of the township 
were Joseph Julien, who settled two and a half miles south- 
west of the lake ; William Hamlin and Henry Brill, one mile 
west of where the village of Harmon now stands; William 
L. Smith, three miles southwest; Isaac McManus and Lewis 
HuUinger, on the west side of the township; Isaac Hopkins and 
John D. Long, two miles north of the lake. 

George G. Eosbrook and Mary Tuttle married and set- 
tled one mile west. Shortly thereafter there came James 
Porter, Jr., who purchased from Liman Eosbrook, on east 
bank of the lake ; also A. T. Curtis, Japhet B. Smith, E. E. 
Frizzel], Alexander Frizzell, Solomon McKeel, William H. 
Kimball and John Woodman, all previous to 1860. Of course, 
there were transients, who made no permanent settlement, 
but after the manner of young people with plenty of time on 
their hands and plenty of wild oats to sow, they passed on. 

Township Organization. 

The first election was held in the township of Harmon at 
the house of Mrs. Louisa Tuttle April 7, 1857, pursuant to 
call issued by County Clerk Thomas W. Eustace, to fill cer- 
tain oflSces made under the township organization act. At 
this election the following voters voted : John D. Eosbrook, 
Liman Eosbrook, David Perkins, Thomas Sutton, I. H. Per- 
kins, George W. Stillings, A. Van Horn, George G. Eosbrook, 
William Hamlin, Samuel Eobinson, Benjamin F. Sheldon, 
L. M. Eosbrook, John S. Tuttle, Isaac McManus, Lewis Hull- 
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inger, William L. Smith, Henry Brill, Isaac Hopkins and 
Patrick Grogan. 

The following officers were elected at the election: 
Supervisor, Isaac McManns; town clerk, L. M. Bosbrook; 
assessor, William L. Smith; collector, A. Van Horn; road 
commissioners, Israel H. Perkins, Thomas Sutton, Lewis 
HuUinger; constables, John S. Tuttle, Liman Bosbrook; jus- 
tices of the peace, L. M. Bosbrook, William L. Smith; over- 
seer of the poor, George G. Bosbrook; and path-masters, A. 
Van Horn and William L. Smith. 

OuB Schools. 

The first schoolhouse was built on a knoll on the east 
eighty of Mrs. Tuttle 's land, on the north end of it. The 
building was put up in as good shape as the new settlers 
could afford and was occupied as a schoolhouse that summer 
without either windows or doors, though wooden blinds, 
movable, were used to keep out the rains. Miss Jane M. Put- 
nam was the first teacher in the schoolhouse, but a private 
school had been taught previously by Miss Vianna Tuttle, who 
subsequently married James W. Kent of Dixon. The large 
square room of her mother's house was used as a schoolroom. 
This was the winter of 1856-7. The schoolhouse was built in 
1857. It was moved in 1859 from its first location to the knoll 
east of the highway near Parker's railroad crossing. In two 
or three years it was moved again to the high ground near 
where the present J. B. McCormick buildings now stand. In 
1870, when the new schoolhouse was built, it was sold to Peter 
Ehodenbaugh and was moved to his farm west of the village. 

No definite records remain disclosing the sale of the 
school section, sixteen, but from memoranda and personal 
recollections it can be said that the probable dates are 1866 
and 1867, being at two different sales. These were made at 
public auction in forty-acre tracts, as required by law, and 
they brought from $4 to $8 per acre. The proceeds consti- 
tuted the principal of the common school fund of this 
township. 

Prior to 1861 there was but one schoolhouse in the town- 
ship, but on April 1, 1861, nine sections were set off from 
school district one (1) and afterwards eighty rods from the 
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north side of sections 22, 23 and 24, and these lands were 
formed into a new district and numbered three. At first the 
school was held in the house of A. T. Curtis. Later, a build- 
ing 14 by 20 was procured and moved to the comer opposite 
the site of Woodman Hall, which was fitted up for school 
purposes. The room was used also for spelling schools, lec- 
tures, entertainments, religious services, revival meetings and 
public gatherings. Among the religious services were those 
of the Latter Day Saints. All were welcome. 

At first the attendance was not large; many times one 
scholar was a quorum. In 1869 a new house was built farther 
north, which answered the purpose until 1879, when it was 
sold and later became part of the D. D. Considine department 
store. A new house was built in 1900, but was destroyed by 
fire and the present up-to-date brick structure was built. 

The school districts of the township, in the order of their 
organization and the location of the schoolhouses, are as 
follows : Original district 1 is the present No. 14 Lake School, 
and district 1 Union, Harmon in Lee County and Montmo- 
rency in Whiteside, is the present 202 Sturtz School in Mont- 
morency township. District 5, union, Harmon and Montmo- 
rency, is the present 203 McWharter School in Montmorency. 
Original district 3 is the present No. 12 Harmon School in 
Harmon. Old district 2 is present 13, Mannion School in 
Harmon. Old No. 9, Union Harmon and Nelson, is present 
No. 10, King School, in Nelson. Old district 4 is present 11, 
Kimball School, in Harmon. Old district 4, Union Harmon 
and Hamilton, is present No. 16, McKeel School, in Hamil- 
ton. Old 10 is present 15, the Carbaugh School, in Harmon. 
Old 17, Union Harmon, Hamilton, East Grove and Marion, is 
present No. 17, Lyons School in Harmon. 

The first marriage in Harmon was that of Eliza Jane 
Perkins to John S. Tuttle in 1857. 

The first birth since the township was organized was 
Ella Tuttle, in 1858. The first birth previously was Emma 
Eosbrook, in 1856. 

Business. 
Business in Harmon was slow in developing. The real 
boom came with the railroad. In the summer of 1869 the 
town voted to subscribe $50,000 to the capital stocJi or bonds 
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of the Chicago & Rock River Railroad Company. The fol- 
lowing spring the town voted to reconsider the vote. Early 
in 1872 trains began to run and business houses began to 
multiply. 

In order to give a connected review of the village of 
Harmon's development from its organization in 1857 to the 
present time it would be well to begin with each professional 
occupation, business and religious or educational interest. 

The first Sunday School was held in John D. Rosbrook's 
corn crib. L. M. Rosbrook was the superintendent and the 
time was in 1856. 

George P. Weeks was first town or school treasurer in 
1857 ; I. H. Perkins was the first carpenter, 1857 ; I. H. Per- 
kins, J. S. Tuttle and George Stillings were our first thresh- 
ers, in 1858 ; J. L. Porter ran the first sorghum mill, in 1863 ; 
L. M. Rosbrook opened the first blacksmith shop in 1864; F. 
D. Rosbrook was first mail agent on train ; E. A. Balch, post- 
master; C. K. Shelhamer, station agent; E. A. Balch, boots^ 
shoes and repairs; Samuel Boyer, groceries and dry goods; 
Butler & Edson, hardware, lumber, paints ; C. K. Shelhamer^ 
implements and coal; E. W. Dutcher, grain elevator; F. W. 
Lee, physician and surgeon, 1872; Hempstead & Vanalstine^ 
drugs and groceries ; Ackert & Rosbrook, wagon makers and 
repairs; G. Rosbrook & Shalhamer, stock buyers; C. Knapp, 
hay press; S. S. Alberts, hotel; Solomon Makeel, com sheller, 
1873; Burns, saloon, 1874; Berlin & Shaffer, meat market, 
1875; John Douglass (now of Paw Paw), telegraph operator 
and station agent, 1876; T. Tripp, restaurant, 1881; W. Rich- 
ardson, harness, 1881 ; Jeremiah Berlin, barber and jewelry, 
1882; J. Swan, poultry packing plant, 1884; H. E. Boyd, sing- 
ing and music teacher, 1886; Brill & Connor, well business, 
1894; Kugler & Co., bank, 1895. 

Those who followed and consecutively were: Henry 
Parsons, carpenter; Swan Bros., general merchandise; Swan 
& Berlin, general merchandise ; Spaulding & Berlin, general 
merchandise; J. Bevins, general merchandise; G. W. Hill^ 
general merchandise; 0. Burns, general merchandise; A. 
Berlin, general merchandise ; A. J. Curtis, general merchan- 
dise; Swan & Rosbrook, general merchandise; H. E. Vroman, 
meat market; McKevitt Bros., L. Johnson, F. Tarr, Swartz 
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Bros., W. Franklin, all general merchandise ; Hickok, general 
merchandise and farm implements; D. D. Considine, general 
merchandise and meats ; L. M. Eosbrook, sorghum mill. The 
following were engaged in elevator and grain business: 
Jaques & Mclntire, J. M. Jaques, 0. E. Mclntire, S. T. Zeller, 

A. E. Hutchinson, Zeller & Hutchinson, Neola Company, F. 
Hettinger and the Farmers^ Company. Blacksmiths: J. 
Backus, J. Dauntler, S. Ackert and J. Sale. Barber: W. 
Mellinger. Shoe repairing: J. Coberstine. Hardware, coal 
and lumber: J. M. Jaques, Dennis McCoy, Charles J. Eos- 
brook, Hill & Micksell, A. J. A. Zeller, S. T. Zeller, Zeller & 
Long, Thomas P. Long and Long & Durr, who carried tile, 
too. Millinery and dressmaking: Miss Baker and Jansen & 
Miller. Physicians and surgeons: William Henry, Abbott, 
Duvall & Parker. Hotels: S. Alberts, T. Oleson, M. Clock, 
H. E. Boyd and Eichard Long, Sr. Threshers and corn shell- 
ers : Eakle Bros, and W. Shaffer. Hay press : A. T. Curtis, 
Welsons & Slaybaugh, H. F. Keigwin and J. M. Jaques. Stock 
buyer: A. E. Hills. Saloon: D. Leonard. 

This brings us down to present business houses: The 
Harmon Bank, organized November 9, 1905, which from a 
small beginning has grown to have a deposit of over $100,000. 
F. H. Kugler is president and W. H. Kugler is cashier. Its 
directors are F. H. Kugler, W. H. Kugler, C. J, Durr, L. D. 
Thorp, Christian Smith and George E. Eoss. J. M. Lund, 
physician; W. H. Kugler, general merchandise, carpets, rugs, 
etc.; F. H. Kugler, general merchandise, shoes; H. M. 
Ostrander, general merchandise, shoes, meat; Thomas P. 
Long, implements and wagons; D. D. Considine, hardware, 
cutlery and harness; three contractors and builders, N. E. 
Perkins, J. Ehodenbaugh and John Behrend; blacksmith, E. 
Kelchner; well outfitting, Connor & Brill; stock buying, J. 
Scanlan; poultry, S. Manning; elevator, lumber, coal, the 
Neola Company and Farmer's elevator; restaurants, Mary 
Leonard, Ed. McCormick; barber, E. A. Mack; threshers, 
cornshellers, etc., A. A. Mekeel, F. Shaffer, H. Deitz, S. 
Henry; wines and liquors, D. D. Leonard, Edward Long and 

B. Farley. 

In the spring of 1881 Swan & Berlin opened a creamery, 
buying the cream and distributing groceries. In 1883 Berlin 
withdrew and started an independent creamery in the south 
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part of the township, called Maple Grove Creamery, which 
continued until 1885. Swan continued until 1886, when he 
sold to John and Henry McKevitt, who ran it until 1891, when 
Kugler Bros, took it over. Then the system was changed to 
buying milk at so much per quarterly price and continued 
until 1902. In that period they manufactured nearly 2,000,000 
pounds of butter. This Harmon butter was so highly re- 
garded that it brought 2 cents per pound above the Elgin 
market. From the Chicago Produce Company, in open com- 
petition with the State of Illinois, a gold medal was awarded 
it for butter scoring highest in month of August, 1895. 

In 1898 the Farmer's Telephone Company was estab- 
lished, which later was absorbed by the Green Eiver Tele- 
phone Company, and this was incorporated January 1, 1907, 
with a capital stock of $2,000. It has 180 miles of wire and 
150 'phones. Value of plant now is $7,000. 

The Harmon Grain and Coal Company was incorporated 
in 1904 with a capital stock of $6,000. Its officers are : Presi- 
dent, E. J. Mannion; secretary, James Frank. Its directors 
are E. J. Mannion, Jarmes Frank, D. D. Considine, with J. 
W. Andrews manager. Harmon today may be classed a 
million-bushel town, marketing the largest amount of grain 
of any village or city in Lee County. 

This village was incorporated February 22, 1901. April 
3, 1905, a portion of the original plat was detached from the 
corporation boundaries. It has a system of waterworks 
which are a credit to the village. Its entire plant was in- 
stalled at an aggregate cost of about $9,000. Height of tower 
is 90 feet; tank capacity, 30,000 gallons; length of mains, 
42,600 feet; and 11 hydrants, with hose sufficient to reach all 
except extreme outside spots. Source of water is derived 
from a well 550 feet in depth, and furnishes an endless supply. 
It is elevated by a 14-horsepower engine. The village has 
well graveled and graded streets and 380 rods of cement 
sidewalk. Its business men keep abreast of the times, stocked 
up well with big stocks. 

The Peoria branch of the C. & N. W. Railway was built 
through the west part of Harmon in 1901 and a station and 
post office were located near the southwest comer of the town 
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which was named Van Petten. An extensive business is car- 
ried on there by E. H. Hess, general merchandise, coal, lum- 
ber, tile, hardware, implements, automobiles. It is a good 
grain market. 

In 1873 there was organized in Harmon a subordinate 
grange of patrons of husbandry. It was No. 7 or the 7fh in 
the state. A large share of the farmers in the vicinity joined. 
It prospered for many years. It furnished a place and op- 
portunity for members to get together, visit, a sort of oasis 
in their somewhat restricted territory. But getting together 
and having a good time was not the whole purpose of the 
grange organization. Its influence was felt in legislation, as 
laws passed subsequently for farmers abundantly testify. The 
Harmon Grange in connection with others, put in operation a 
grange store at Dixon for the purpose of handling implements, 
or a farmer's general supply store. It was a stock company 
with $10 shares. There was considerable enthusiasm among 
the stockholders, and the business was soon under headway. 
For a while all went well and a large business was done. Af- 
ter a few years the business began to fall off and whether 
from lack of support or other cause it gave up the ghost and 
what salvage if any, was received, is unknown. Harmon 
Grange kept up a spasmodic existence for a while and then 
it too dropped out. At a special election held March 3, 1865 
it was voted to levy a tax of $772 for soldiers' bounties, to 
be extended on tax of 1865. 

Habmon's Religious Intebests. 

In a religious way Harmon can show first class church 
buildings and big congregations. The first regular Protes- 
tant church service held in the town was under the auspices 
of the Wesleyan Methodist church, Harmon and other neigh- 
boring points being in the Bureau circuit. They were held in 
the Lake school house. But previous to its building, they 
were held in what was called the Boston house. This con- 
tinued until 1862 when a new circuit was formed of five sta- 
tions, to-wit: Palestine Grove, Harmon, Montmorency, Hume 
and Fairfield, called the Como circuit. The name was changed 
the following year to Hume which continued until 1870 when 
Harmon was set off as a station by itself. 
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The first minister in Harmon was Rev. John Pinckney, a 
godly, selfsacrificing man, who put in an appearance at his 
stated appointments, having little regard for weather, going 
conditions or pecuniary reward which \m those primitive 
days consisted of few- and scant free will offerings, thus ex- 
emplifying the fact that the itinerant minister, the old time 
circuit riders were in the first rank of those who willingly 
sacrificed themselves working for the good of others and a 
righteous cause. 

In conversation one day with a stranger, in the wilds of 
Palestine Grove who inquired his business, Mr. Pinckney 
replied, **I am hunting lost sheep," nor were his labors fruit- 
less. The Rev. John Pinckney planted a vine that is bear- 
ing fruit today in Harmon. A sheaf from his sowing where 
he had first blazed the trail. Other ministers followed. 

In 1868 a movement was started for the building of a 
new church and in the summer of 1869 the cornerstone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. The stone was placed in 
position by Rev. Francis Smith; the sermon was preached 
by Mrs. H. E. Hayden ; the music was furnished by a select 
choir. The building was well built with a seating capacity 
of about 300. Its dedication was held in September 1870. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. Crook of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., editor of their denominational organ. Services 
were held for a few years, but most of the church members 
moved away; some died until there were not enough left to 
support an active organization and as the building was not 
fully paid for, it was allowed to go back to the mortgagee 
and for a number of years was known as Woodmen Hall which 
in 1914 was burned. The W. M. conference gave a quit claim 
deed to the cemetery which passed into the hands of an as- 
sociation under the title of Harmon Greenwood Cemetery 
Association and this was incorporated September 25, 1896. 

Thus the interests of the Wesleyan Methodist connection 
which was the only Protestant organization in Harmon for 
over twenty-five years were wound up. It is but proper to 
say that during this time as a church, individual members 
faithfully performed the duties intrusted to them though in 
the midst of unfavorable circumstances and leaving at the 
close a clear record of faithful service. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A CHURCH ORGAN. 

As time passed and people came, the church membership 
increased, but for two or three years after occupying the 
new church building they had no organ. Congregational sing- 
ing exclusively was the rule, sometimes one and sometimes 
another leading. But after awhile the musical part of the 
community demanded an organ. The movement was opposed 
strenuously by certain members and the opposition supposed 
the matter was settled in their favor. Late one Saturday 
night in passing I saw a faint light in the church in looking 
in I saw that Silas Ackert, one of our best singers, and J. A. D. 
Barnes our school teacher had placed an organ on the plat- 
form. I was at church in good season the next morning, 
and there sat an organist all ready for business and as the 
objectors came in and saw the situation, placid coun- 
tenances changed to that of grim determination and I knew 
the fight was on. Soon as the last line of the first hymn 
was read, the pitch of the tune from below, and the sound 
of the organ from above met, and the organ prevailed. Look- 
ing at the faces of the discomfited ones their countenances in- 
dicated no great spiritual uplift that day. A meeting was 
called at the parsonage; it was a noisy meeting. The par- 
son tried to harmonize matters. A music box and religion 
could not mix. It was asserted that God required a heart 
service; that they should praise Him themselves with their 
own voices and nothing else would be accepted. That side 
of the argument thereupon prevailed until a sister requested 
permission to read a portion of the Scriptures which might 
have a bearing on the subject, whereupon she read the 15()th 
psalm which settled the controversy in favor of the organ. 

In 1880 the M. E. church organized a society and began 
holding services in HilPs hall with Rev. E. Breen pastor. 
In 1881 a church building was erected, since which time regu- 
lar services have been held continuously. Rev. J. B. Kenna 
is the present pastor. 

Church attendance and support never was a general in- 
dication of denominational choice. All classes and beliefs 
being represented, but a result of a cosmopolitan sentiment 
among the people. 
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Regular Protestant church services have been held in Har- 
mon continuously and with a creditable measure of success 
since the organization of the township in 1857. 

Catholic History. 

The late Rev. Father P. H. McKeon, former pastor of 
St. Flannen Catholic church in Harmon, whose efificiency 
and high pastoral qualities had built it up to a flourishing 
condition, kindly furnished the following history: 

The parish of St. Flannen was established October 5, 
1898. Rev. D. E. McGrath was the first resident pastor. 
Previously Harmon was attended from Dixon and was known 
as a mission of St. Patrick's church of Dixon. 

The first church building was erected in 1871 and the 
rectory in 1898. Both church and home were burned to the 
ground December 25, 1911. Immediately a committee was 
formed to devise ways and means for a new church and rec- 
tory. Money was raised and the present site obtained. In 
August, 1912, excavation was begun and on September 4th of 
the same year the comer stone was laid by Rt. Rev. P. J. 
Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford. 

Father Thomas Smith was transferred to Maple Park 
and on September 22, 1912, Father P. H. McKeon was ap- 
pointed pastor and took charge. In the fall of this year the 
rectory was started and it was completed April 1, 1913. The 
new church which is of brick and modern in every respect 
was dedicated May 26, 1914 by Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon. 

The church is Romanesque and the altars, rails, pews, etc. 
are of the same design. It is heated by a modem steam plant. 
The present membership is over 400. Rev. Father T. M. 
Moore is present pastor. 

Holy Cross cemetery was established in October 1907. 

Donations. 

Regarding donations, I will mention but one. We had 
at the time a young minister, well liked. As time passed, 
some of his congregation judging the pocket books of others 
by their own, proposed one. The idea took. All were eager 
to contribute. It came off with a large attendance. I could 
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not attend so later I loaded up my donation of six or eight 
fine cabbages and took them to the parsonage next morning. 
The Reverend was in the yard when I drove up, I made my 
regrets for not attending but had brought my contribution 
along. When done he took a look at my cargo and then 
smiled significantly. He pointed to a depository and when 
there I found it piled to the peak with cabbages; nothing 
else. I learned that nothing much else was brought. Par- 
enthetically I might add that the season was wet and cab- 
bage had prospered. Shortly afterwards the parson told me 
he would resign. I asked him why. He replied that he 
thought a minister should be placed above apprehension. I 
inferred that he meant he apprehended cabbage. He resigned 
next Sunday. 

Pebsonal Recollections From an 1859 Standpoint. 

Early Harmon was noted in the early day for sand knolls, 
pond holes, quick sandy sloughs, sand hill cranes, wild geese, 
brants, ducks, snipe, prairie chickens, mud hens, muskrats, 
badgers, coyotes, frogs and massasaugers. Its natural pro- 
ductions on the low grounds were slough grass, pussy wil- 
lows, cattail flags and rushes. The higher ground was cov- 
ered with grass and beautiful wild flowers and produced a 
pleasing eflf ect. In fact nothing is more beautiful than a wild 
prairie in early midsummer. Far as the eye can reach is 
seen a gorgeous varigated waving expanse of flowering 
beauty whose colors ^* nature's own cunning hand laid on'' 
and which no Burbank skill or landscape art can rival. But 
our settlers soon found that all that glitters is not gold. 

Whatever advantages we might have had, one of them 
overshadowed all the others. I refer our liability to getting 
stuck in the mud. To have a team embedded in the mud 
and rendered practically helpless, wagon down to the axles 
and all happening unexpectedly, was never a pleasant inci- 
dent. We had upland ground too, apparently safe which 
was mixed with quicksand that was just as treacherous when 
the frost went out in the spring and a good deal of skill and 
experience were required to locate the best places to cross 
and even then we often went wrong. Then came the unhitch- 
ing, lifting out the load, prying out the wagon and getting 
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it on solid ground and finally the reloading. Any person 
who could go through one of those experiences without say- 
ing things could do more than most of us. 

I will mention a concrete instance, west of where J. E. 
McCormick's residence now stands is a low piece of ground 
once called the pond hole. South west a few rods stood the 
old lake school house. One evening I took a wagonload of 
people to a church service held there. Coming back I drove 
into that hole. It was very dark and the first thing I knew 
the horses were floundering in the mud. Next they stopped. 
The women were carried out; the horses were unhitched and 
struggled to shore. I went a quarter of a mile west io George 
G. Rosbrook's yard and hitched to his wagon and took my 
load home. The next morning with ropes and poles and a 
helper I went for my wagon. I found it had settled into the 
mud until one-half of the axletrees were covered. 

It is astonishing with what tenacity mud when settled 
around anything, will hold it. The wagon seemed to be fixed. 
There was scarcely no water. We tried to spade a clearing, 
but the slippery mud would fill in as fast as we took it out. 
We removed the box; took out the kingbolt; fastened a rope 
to the wheel; managed to get a pry under the hub by putting 
down a wide board for foundation and tipping the wagon 
over sideways with the team, one end at a time. It was the 
worst mud party I ever attended. 

J. R. McCormick farms over that spot now without a 
passing thought that anyone ever could been stuck there. 

The miring of teams was not all of that mud business. 
In the sloughs and low ground there were acres of pussy wil- 
lows which budded out early in the spring and afforded brows- 
ing for cattle. Besides, grass started sooner on the low 
ground; all which tempted the cattle where they quite often 
got down in the mud so they were helpless and many times 
had to be pulled out by teams of horses. Sometimes, though 
rarely they were not discovered until too late to save them. 
Some of these quicksand places were very dangerous. Un- 
knowingly I once attempted to cross one of them. When the 
horse began to go down I jumped off and scrambled over the 
bogs for the shore. The horse settled down to his body, but 
he threw one of his fore feet over a bog and that helped to 
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keep him up. Horses have a good deal of intelligence that 
we do not appreciate always. 

There was another bog just a little in front and within 
reach of the horse. He stretched out his neck and put his 
head on that bog, and to all appearances used it to prevent 
going down further. I went nearly a mile to the nearest 
neighbor, George Keith of Marion, by name, and got a man 
with team and rope. The horse was in same position when 
we had returned. He whinnied when we came up. We got 
the rope around him and the team pulled him out. It was 
not a very large place, but grassed over with a thin sod it 
was very treacherous. I was told that other stock had been 
lost there. Now those places all have been drained and are 
fine farm land. 

Drainage. 

There have been font drainage districts organized here, 
as follows : 

District 1. September 25, 1880. 

District 2. November 10, 1898. 

District Union 1, Harmon, Lee County and Montmorency, 
Whiteside County, April 1, 1895. 

District Union 1, Harmon and Marion, February 3, 1897. 

Each district has improved and enlarged its ditches un- 
til now they furnish an ample outlet for all the water of an 
ordinary rainfall within their several boundaries. 

The soil was naturally fertile especially on the lower 
ground, but the cultivator was up against a serious handicap 
by lack of an outlet for this surplus water. Thorough drain- 
age was impossible. There was no water course with a con- 
tinuous channel through the township. Where the large 
dredge ditches now are there was only slight depressions, 
sodded and grassed over a good share of the distance. A 
slight increase of rain always resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in the crop and it was not so very unusual for a 
fairly promising crop to be destroyed by a summer flood. The 
upland was the only reliance. But with the advent of the 
big drainage systems and construction of ditches, a radical 
improvement began with the result that Harmon is now right 
up with the head of the procession and so we don^t care 
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though we have in times past been called swamp angels, 
webb footed, etc., and which might have been near the truth 
barring the angels. 

The present drainage ditches are : 

Drainage ditches 17 miles ; dredge laterals 15 miles ; tile 
laterals to dredge ditches 3 miles; open laterals to dredge 
ditches 5 miles; highway tile drainage 5 miles; farm tile 
drainage 225 miles. 

The herding interests in Harmon were immense for a 
few years. Our low lands brought us this industry. Thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep were driven there annually and 
herded for the summer though the herding grounds were 
not confined to the town of Harmon. They extended south 
and east to the point of Palestine and beyond. 

Those who were principally engaged in the herding busi- 
ness were Zigler, Stiles, Rogers, Shelhamer, Eddy, Demarius, 
Keith, Bressler, Porter, Curtis and Woodard, Rosbrook, Con- 
ner, William L. Smith and Mekeel. As the township settled, 
the herds disappeared. 

Before the herds became so numerous as to materially 
affect the quantity of grass we had to look out in the fall for 
prairie fires. The principal danger was to hay and sheds and 
stables roofed with straw and long prairie hay which were 
used almost entirely in place of lumber or shingles. We 
plowed furrows as a protection along the exposed sides and 
sometimes a couple of strips about a rod apart and burned 
it off in between and when the fire was near, backfired to 
meet it from the outer furrow. Those prairie fires at the start 
always took the form of a triangle ; the head or central fire 
taking the lead and keeping it while the sides as they spread 
out followed along afterwards. I have known the fire to burn 
for days when burning against the wind and not get over 
much ground, and also smoldering under the snow in winter. 

A fire rushing along in the tall, thick grass, such as was 
native to the swamp was quite a sight. The flames driven by 
a brisk breeze through the grass would rise to a great height, 
patches being continuously broken off in quick succession. 
Other portions would roll over and drop on the grass in front, 
quickly kindliag and again soaring, the whole mass being a 
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roaring furnace of .flame. An ordinary slongh or upland fire 
which sometimes would seem to take all before it was not 
in it by comparison. It got over the ground with amazing 
rapidity. 

Big Prairies. 

One source of inconvenience and worse was the possi- 
bility of getting bewildered while crossing the prairie in a 
dark night when the track was lost. 

One cold, blustering night, I was awakened by some one 
kicking at the door and shouting. The voice told me the party 
was lost and freezing. In the party were a woman and two 
children in a sled at the door nearly frozen. They had been 
visiting friends and had started home about 10 o'clock, but 
the wind had veered and freshened and filled the track with 
snow. With no guide they had been traveling until they 
arrived at my house at 1 a. m. I soon had a good fire, put the 
team in the stable and in the morning after breakfast, I sent 
them on their way. If they had not struck my place, there 
would have been a terrible tragedy. 

A neighbor returning from Dixon after dark discovered 
that the team had left the track, but presuming the horses 
would get home all right, no attempt was made to guide them. 
After awhile he concluded he knew best and took charge. Af- 
ter driving two hours without getting anywhere he had un- 
hitched the team and tied it to the wagon, rolled himself 
up in his blankets and went to sleep. At daylight he found 
himself within 20 rods of his house. 

On one occasion I was crossing the prairie at night and 
the team was following a pretty fair sleigh track and I let the 
horses take their own way. After awhile I noticed a weed 
sticking out of the snow when it occurred to me I had seen 
that weed before. I drove ahead mistrustful untU I came to 
the same weed again. Then I knew I was traveling in a 
circle. I took my back track and got into the road again. 
Next morning I went back to the place and found I had 
traveled a perfect circle about three-fourths of a mile in di- 
ameter. Think it was caused by one horse walking faster 
than the other. The same principle will apply to a lost per- 
son if he steps with one foot just a little stronger than the 
other. 
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Another night while crossing the five mile branch, the ice 
was thin and the hind wheels of my wagon broke through. 
The team couldn't pull it out. So I started to unhitch when 
C. K. Shalhamer came along horseback, returning from 
Dixon. 

**Hello!" said he, '^what's the matter?'' ''Can't you 
see?" ''What are you unhitching for?" "To go home. I 
will get the wagon in the morning." "It will be frozen solid 
then. If we both lift on the wheels the horses will pull it 
out." Each took a wheel and yelled at the team. The wagon 
came out but Shelhamer went into the mire about two feet. 
I forget the remark he made. 

I was homeward bound one night walking in a well known 
prairie track on the north side of which was a big stone, 
a sort of land mark. A quarter of a mile further on, this 
track was intersected by another diagonal road making a 
fork. I went on carelessly until after passing the forks I 
began thinking I might have taken the wrong road. So back 
I went to the forks to get my bearings. Everything seemed 
wrong. I concluded I would go back to the big stone and 
start over. When I reached it the stone was on the south 
side of the road. That was a stunner. I simply lost all my 
bearings. The best I could do was to sit down on that rock and 
wait for morning. At daylight I found everything properly 
adjusted. 

BOADS. 

Better roads however are now attracting attention. Har- 
mon has two miles of hard roads now. The old wooden bridge 
and culvert are practically things of the past. New steel 
bridges to meet the requirements of enlarged drainage ditches 
have been built. Modern and improved road machinery have 
been purchased and good work is going forward. 

The sheep business generally was unsuccessful. The 
situation did not seem to be adapted to sheep. The practice 
of dippiDg was resorted to for the purpose of conserving their 
health. It consisted of immersing the sheep in an abominable 
liquid composed of tobacco, lye, corrosive sublimate and other 
vile ingredients, steaming hot, which was supposed to destroy 
all germs, microbes and insects lurkiag about the animals. 
The wool had to be soaked thoroughly. To stand over a tank 
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filled with that mixture and squeeze wool all day, inhaling the 
steam, was not very much of an appetizer. Two of my neigh- 
bors who used tobacco were considered immune from any 
bad effects from that work and so we had a monopoly of the 
work. It meant spot cash and so we considered it a sort of 
godsend, vile as it was. 

Up to 1874 cattle and horses were free commoners or 
were allowed to run at large except at night between the 
hours of nine o'clock in the evening and six o'clock in the 
morning from May 1st until October 1st. Any such stock 
running at large between those hours were liable to be put 
into the pound and a fine of twenty-five cents a head and 
costs. There was never any remained for the owners always 
came at night and took them out. Under this system the grain 
raiser must watch his crops if he had no fences, which he 
hadn't in those days. 

As one sample of fence protection adopted at town meet- 
ing, a sod fence two feet high and one board two feet high 
on the sod. This system had its advantages. It gave a person 
an unlimited range for his stock and the privilege of riding 
from one to three miles and sometimes more after his milch 
cows at night. It educated him to habits of watchfulness 
which were essentially necessary for the salvation of his crop. 

One essential for a crop of corn was one or more dogs ; 
the more dogs the more corn. A stranger passing through 
remarked to me one day. *^ What a lot of bobtailed cattle you 
have around here." I told him it was either cattle's tails or 
corn and we preferred the corn. A great deal of grain was 
destroyed each year on account of that system. A lot of 
cattle going through a field of corn at time of roasting ears 
is not a very inspiring sight to the grower; but when as I 
have seen an even dozen fine cows and young cattle lying 
bloated and dead by eating com nearly matured, that feature 
was dispiriting to the cattle man. But after 1874 cattle had 
to be fenced. 

The settling up of unoccupied lands necessarily caused 
inconvenience and hardship, as people were obliged then to 
travel along certain lines no matter how badly cut up instead 
of traveling straight across. Square corners were annoying 
at first. The first serious inconvenience interference with 
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what I had come to consider my vested rights of straight- 
a-way travel, occurred one day on my way to Sterling. I 
came to where a man was breaking prairie across my path. 
^*How is this?" I inquired. ^^What are you plowing up my 
road for?" *^And can't you go round?" he answered, and 
going round soon became the order of travel. This was in the 
later 60 's. This man I afterwards came to know as my fel- 
low townsman, Eichard Long, Sr., and he was plowing up 
the Northwest quarter of section three. 

The road question was a big proposition. It was not 
possible to raise sufficient funds to make them passable. It 
was a question of time and there has been a gradual improve- 
ment, fixing the worst places first, until now our worst roads 
are boulevards in comparison. 

Our swamps also attracted many hunters. 

By reason of that same swampy ground, Harmon and 
the country south was a great place for sportsmen. Water 
fowl of all descriptions were here in plenty to say nothing 
of sandhill cranes in great numbers. It was more entertain- 
ing than a movie to watch their warning dance. They would 
hop and teeter back and forth apparently trying to see which 
one could jump the highest for a few minutes ; then of a sud- 
den all would break into a hurly-burly jumping over one 
another in great confusion. After that performance they 
woidd resume their hopping antics. Their usual time was 
before sunrise. The sight of the first sandhill crane and the 
roaring of prairie chickens were welcome because they meanl 
the return of spring. 

Hunters were plenty also. One day in the spring while 
I was working near a quicksand slough, a hunter came up 
to me leading a horse that had been badly mudded up. Ho 
said he had been stuck in the slough and came near losing 
his horse but he managed to get him out. If I would go 
down and get his buggy out he would give me a dollar. When 
I reached the spot I took in the situation. His horse had 
mired himself by striking his hind feet through the sod, but 
the buggy was on the sod. I waded in, took the thills and 
walked out with it. He looked a little surprised and I im- 
agined some foolish, but he forked over the dollar and also 
a black bottle. The bottle I declined. 
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In 1864 or 5, the bank of the lake was the scene of a sad 
and unfortunate occurrence. Lane Porter, a bright and 
promising lad of 10 or 12 years of age, a son of James Por- 
ter, Jr., had been out on the lake hunting ducks. Eeturning, 
on leaving the boat the gun was discharged, the load entered 
his side, which resulted fatally in a few days. His brother, 
A. P, Porter of Sterling, Illinois then about three years of 
age, remembers seeing the doctor picking gunwad from the 
wound. 

The first year I was here I kept old batch. I wish to 
remark right now that hard work and cooking your own 
food is a mighty poor combination. But I curtailed proceed- 
ings to the limit. The menu was pancakes and molasses. I 
had a perfect system. Six of them the size of a saucer 
was the allotment. If that was not enough, it had to do ; if 
it was too much I ate it all and such was the power of habit 
that six soon just filled the bill ; no more, no less. But it got 
to be awfully monotonous, always the same every day. I 
made up my mind to have a change for one meal anyway. So 
I got a mess of beans from a neighbor, put them on the stove 
in the morning and whenever I went in the house during the 
day put some more fire under them so as to have them done 
nicely for supper. I came in at night and took off the cover 
but not a bean was there. One of my neighbors coming in 
from Dixon, stopped and gobbled the whole mess down and 
even scraped the kettle. He thought it a big joke. It cer- 
tainly was big enough, but I did not quite relish the joke 
part of that, at least not that night. 

One night three hunters came along and wanted to stop 
with me over night. They were on their way to the swamp. 
Of course I was glad to have them stay. When I came in 
from my chores they had my table covered with a fine dis- 

Elay of eatables. They invited me to sit up. I sat up. They 
ad meat of their own killing and passed it to me with the 
remark that it was the biggest snipe they ever saw and I 
noticed they winked back and forward across the table. But 
it did not trouble me. I was having a good time and would 
willingly have agreed to anything they might have said, snipe, 
ostrich or alligator. 

The next morning was a repetition of the same proceed- 
ing, including the snipe. They went on their way and I went 
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to work. In the course of the day I happened to look at the 
pile of bones they had thrown out and then I saw why; 
they were prairie chickens. 

They came back in a couple of days and stopped with 
me again. I told them I would like some more of those big 
snipes. We had a good laugh over the incident. One of 
the men was well known in Dixon and Washington and a 
genius with pencil and brush. Whenever afterward I saw 
him, which was seldom, he always wanted to know about 
the snipe. He is dead now. 

Flour and water mixed made those pancakes at first a 
terror, burnt or dried as they might be on a griddle. Even 
my two big cats drew the line at those pancakes. 

Just at this stage of the game, a little incident occurred 
which saved my lif§. The next Sunday after setting up my 
housekeeping I was at a neighbor's and in a neighborly way 
he inquired how I was coming on. I told him if I survived 
until I got acclimated to the conditions I thought it would 
be all right and incidentally I remarked that I had let a lot 
of pancake mixture sour and would have to throw it out. 
**Why, no'' said his wife, *'put in some saleratus and it will 
be all right." So she gave me some and presto! those cakes 
were nice and light and tender. Another system was adopted 
and another item was added to my domestic economy, that 
of stirring in saleratus. In order to be strictly accurate in 
this, I will say that my first rations were four cakes, but soon 
a couple more were added, making six. 

The income from the grain business was hardly worth 
mentioning. The price received was ruinously low; almost to 
the vanishing point, especially with corn which ranged from 
ten cents up into the teens. When the price struck thirteen 
cents I rushed off what little I had for fear it would go down. 
My fears were unfounded for the price went right along 
up to fifteen cents. Wheat was worth sixty cents. This was 
in 1861. But there was another recourse. There was prai- 
rie hay galore from the surrounding country and people 
came here to put it up for the winter supply. For a number 
of years there was a considerable export business in prairie 
hay delivered in Dixon at from $2.00 to $5.00 a ton according 
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to grade, slough or upland. That was not a promising way 
of getting a living but better than the grain raising. 

There was a universal, genuine sociability without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. There was an entire absence 
of caste or clique. None was overburdened with an over 
supply of style or fictitious formality. We had neighborly 
gatherings especially in winter. Distance did not count. Occa- 
sionally we tripped the light fantastic. We could ride to 
church on Sundays in a lumber wagon with a board across 
the box for a seat, or on a hayrack and no harm was done. 
Buggies came later. 

As the town settled up, political parties began to form. 
While all varieties of political faith have at times been pres- 
ent, the main contests have been between the two old line 
parties. There usually has been a good deal of partisanship 
manifested and good natured bantering at general elections. 
Nor were town elections exempt. The democrats had the 
habit of claiming the republicans got their politics at the 
county seat, all mixed, ready for use which certainly was 
putting them to a disadvantage because the republicans were 
obliged to admit that they didn't know or even presume to 
imagine where the democrats got theirs. The democrats here 
have been slightly in the lead but not invariably successful 
at township elections. Their tickets were punctured occa- 
sionally. 

In the good old convention days before being hampered 
with so much primary red tape, the republicans of Harmon 
were careful to mainta;in a township organization and they al- 
ways responded to a call for a county convention with prop- 
erly chosen delegates. There never was a default in attend- 
ance or a contested delegation and they at all times were 
active in the interests of undiluted old-time republicanism. 
Neither should the co-operation given from the county seat be 
forgotten. James L. Camp, the Nestor of Lee County Re- 
publicanism; Judge John D. Crabtree, Solomon Hicks Be- 
thea, Dwight Heaton, A. C. Bardwell, R. S. Farrand, G. B. 
Morrison and others were ready always with speeches at 
Tallies, as did also another prominent public man, one who 
delivered his maiden political speech in the Township of Har- 
mon in the old Lake School House. I had the honor of 
presiding at the meeting and well remember the occasion. He 
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was young, not long out of the union army, but he made good, 
and Harmon may well congratulate itself on having had the 
privilege of publicly starting on his way to a successful pub- 
lic life, one whose name in his every official act, has always 
stood for the highest degree of loyalty, efficiency and integ- 
rity, the Hon. Henry D. Dement. The contest for office were 
many and hard at our county conventions. On one occasion 
David Welshons and myself voted four for Walker for sheriff 
from the middle of the afternoon until near daylight the next 
morning and then did not get him. Jonathan N. Hills was the 
successful candidate. 

The democrats were not one whit behind the republicans 
in their party allegiance. They never hid their political light 
under a bushel, and were always on deck for a fight. Har- 
monites never neglected their politics. 

Previous to 1908 there had been no restrictions to the 
sale of liquor except those laid by the village. At the town 
election in the spring of 1908 the town was voted dry. This 
continued until 1910 when the wets prevailed. No effort 
was made for a change until at the spring election of 1914 
the saloon was sustained by a good substantial majority. 

On April 3, 1917 the township again voted wet on the 
local option question. 

From the first Harmon has not been free from scraps. 
But scraps are only the boiling over of excessive animal 
spirits, and sometimes other spirits, the union of which makes 
a bad mixture. Those little irregularities were indulged in 
and enjoyed to a certain extent whenever the spirit moved. 
Spiritually considered, Harmon is fairly up in the front rank, 
bat not exclusively along Scriptural lines, nor are its occa- 
sional exhibitions of spiritual manifestations in any way re- 
lated to the cult of modern spiritualism. The spirit control 
is altogether different in Harmon. 

FARivnNG Systems Were Different. 
The old way of seeding wheat was to carry a sack on 
the shoulder and scatter the seed upon the ground, where it 
was subjected to the thinning process by birds and otherwise. 
Corn ground was prepared by marking both ways and the 
seed was placed at the intersections of the marks. This made 
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work for the boys as corn droppers, and timj developed a 
wonderful skill in the business, scarcely ever varying in the 
number of kernels dropped, while not slacking in their walk. 
The ground was usually mellow, one stroke of the hoe to a 
hill, and if the dropper lagged a little he was pretty sure to 
hear the warning, ^'Look out for your heels, '^ which would 
start another burst of speed. Five to eight acres was a good 
day's work for man and boy. It then ran the gauntlet of 
squirrels, blackbirds, crows and excessive moisture, and the 
remainder we gathered in, more or less. Just before migrating 
in the fall the cranes sometimes took some, but not much. On 
one occasion a Mr. Duis helped me to drive a flock out of my 
field, where they had done considerable damage. 

Speaking of cranes, I never shot but one. I went after 
two. When I went after one the other would not let me come 
up. He would jump up and pick at my face and put up a 
great fight. 

Social. 

Beading David Smith's recollections about Willow Creek 
and its surprise parties reminds me that we had 'em, too. 
Some one would go over the neighborhood and give out the 
word that there would be a surprise party at such a time and 
place, usually on very short notice. Everyone went. Some- 
times a violin would be in the crowd. There were games, 
singing and a good time generally. These were winter amuse- 
ments, which with Good Templar lodges, revival services and 
an occasional oyster supper, we had fine times. 

The massasauger, or prairie rattlesnake, was here in 
considerable quantities years ago. It was a rather short, 
blocky, sluggish, spotted snake, seldom over 18 or 20 inches 
long, although I have seen some around two feet. Its bite was 
poisonous, and was said to be especially so in the latter part 
of summer, when the weather was warm. I set out at one 
time to preserve the rattles of those I had killed, tying them 
on a thread. At the end of the second season I had 33 rattles 
of from one to five rattles. Sometimes there would be six 
or seven rattles, but not often. They decreased in numbers 
very rapidly. Haven't seen one in many years. The peculiar 
sound of their rattle once heard is never forgotten. 

Once, in planting corn, when I came to the end of a row 
and stepped out on the grass to turn (we farmed walking, 
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those days), I heard that ominous rattle close to my feet. The 
next thing I did after making a quick movement sideways 
was to go to the house and hunt up a pair of plow shoes, 
which I wore for a few days thereafter, but finally I relapsed 
into my old habits. On another occasion I nearly bound one 
in a sheaf of oats. I discovered him as I was twisting the 
band, but I did not finish until I had ousted the intruder. 1 
was barefoot, as usual, but after supper I came out in a pair 
of shoes. I always got something on my feet after close prox- 
imity with a rattlesnake, but that was about all that ever 
could turn the trick and then it did not last long. 

We usually changed work in harvest and stacking. In 
those days we had no self-binders nor help enough to bind as 
fast as the grain was cut. At times the grain would lie on 
the field unbound for some days. Those rattlers had a habit 
of crawling under or into those unbound sheaves. So, we 
generally gave the bundles a kick and turned them over be- 
fore grabbing them. At one time, as one of my neighbors 
was helping me stack oats, I pitched up to him a bundle which 
contained three rattlers, and when the sheaf struck the load 
all three popped out in different directions. It was as good as 
a first-class circus to see that fellow get off that load. Here 
was an unusual situation ! A load of oats captured and held 
by three big rattlesnakes, strongly entrenched in straw ! We 
held a council of war. I suggested that he go back on the load 
and we would resume work. He declined with emphasis, 
only that was not the word used. We finally compromised 
by both of us going up. 

We had other snakes than rattlers. Large spotted adders 
were plentiful. I never supposed they were poisonous, but 
I knew of a boy who said he had been bitten by one and came 
near dying. They had a hard, sharp point on the end of the 
tail. Once I hit one on the head by a piece of board and he 
threw his tail around against that board with such force that 
a hole was made in the board over one-half an inch deep. They 
were great foragers. There was a robin's nest in a tree near 
the house. One day the old birds were noticed in great com- 
motion, flying around and chattering. Just above the nest 
was a large adder, hanging coiled on a limb, and reaching 
down he picked out a bird, the last of four in the nest. It 
was his last bird. He measured four and one-half feet. 
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They liked young chickens, and were perfectly at home 
in the water. There was another, I called a copperhead. It 
was smaller, of a brown, spotted color, and quite scarce. I do 
not remember of seeing more than two or three fully devel- 
oped. They were about twenty inches long, with head of a 
dirty copper color and nearly three-cornered. It would flatten 
its head and upper part of its body three or four inches per- 
fectly flat. It was altogether the most repulsive and satanic 
looking creature imaginable. Both it and the adder had the 
rattler wag to their tails. 

Then there were the blue racers — a long, slim, blue-brown 
lively snake. There was nothing cowardly about them. My 
first introduction to them was when I saw a three-footer com- 
ing towards me, head eight inches above the ground. He 
seemed to be on a tour of inspection, for he stopped when 
about six feet distant, and after eyeing me intently for a 
moment, he glided off leisurely into the grass. I think they 
are of the constrictor species, inclined to wind around its 
victim, like the black water snake of the east. They are well 
called racers, for they can go like a streak. Of course, there 
were plenty of garter snakes. But that snake business now 
is pretty nearly a has-been, though once in a while an adder 
and some garters are seen. I must not forget the milk snake, 
which was handy at skimming a can or a pan of milk, if he 
could get at one. It was generally conceded to be the spotted 
adder, as he was always nosing around, making himself dis- 
agreeably familiar. 

The coyotes, or prairie wolves, were here, but did not 
show themselves freely in summer ; but in winter, especially 
the latter part, they were seen quite often. There was a wolf 
run up and down the five-mile branch from the hazel brush 
knolls on section nine, where they had a den, and I have seen 
them in quicksand slough. I suppose they took the lowland 
for their routes of travel because of taller grass and a less 
sightly position. 

The first silo in Lee County, as far as known, was built 
in Harmon by G. E. Balch in 1862. It was square, built of 
common lumber, inside of his bam, double boarded, last 
course laid with plenty of coal tar, and used by him success- 
fully until he sold his farm in 1895. 
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To L. M. Rosbrook belongs the honor of naming the town. 
He first proposed the name of Harmon, after the name of a 
friend, which was adopted. 

The first fire in Harmon was that of the first residence 
of John D. Eosbrook. 

Harmon is pre-eminently a corn township. Other grains 
are raised, but mostly for crop rotation and to put the ground 
in condition for corn. The amount of this grain that is shipped 
from this pomt annually runs up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels, and all produced within ordinary hauling 
distance. This shows up well for soil fertility and excellence 
of cultivation. But little feeding is done except to hogs. For- 
age crops, such as hay, clover, etc., are raised in limited 
quantities, but the rule is corn. Unless all signs fail, there 
are other plants pushing to the front which will dispute the 
universal supremacy of King Corn, or at least go hand in 
hand with him in elevating the standard of agricultural suc- 
cess. I refer to those wonderful plants, alfalfa and sweet 
clover. I am expecting to see in the near future our pro- 
gressive farmers admit these plants into their lists of regular 
crops, thereby keeping up with the advancement of the times 
and maintaining their well earned position as an agricultural 
community. 

The Great Tornado. 

A review of the history of Harmon would be far from 
complete if mention were omitted of that most destructive 
windstorm that ever occurred in the history of the middle 
west, the Camanche cyclone. It was formed by two cyclones 
coming together near Camanche, Iowa. It scooped up a raft 
of logs in the Mississippi, and a pine log was said to have 
been dropped in Lee Center township, this county, supposed 
to have come from that raft. It occurred at about 9 o'clock 
p. m. on Sunday, June 4, 1860. There was nothing unusual 
as a forerunner of such a disturbance, except that the after- 
noon was unusually warm. Perhaps the word ''hot" would 
better express it. It first stimck the house of William H. 
Kimball, in the west part of town, scattering his buildings 
and killing one child and seriously injuring Mrs. Kimball. 
The next house in its track was that of E. R. Frizzell. The 
rest of the family had retired and he sat by the west window 
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enjoying a smoke. He saw it coming, but supposed it would 
miss him, when it suddenly turned and swept them up. He 
did not realize anything until he came to, in a pouring rain, 
sixty rods or more from where the house stood. It had made 
almost a complete circle, so it must have had a flight of one- 
half mile or more. Of those in the house, one Mr. Woodman 
was instantly killed ; his wife seriously hurt. His sister lived 
until almost morning, and then asking Mrs. Woodman if she 
should live, to take care of her unharmed boy of 2 years, she 
died from loss of blood. They were one and one-half mUes 
from their nearest neighbor, Mr. A. T. Curtis. Mr. Frizzell 
started out to make the trip for relief, but owing to injury 
to his back, he could go but slowly on hands and knees, and 
it was morning when he arrived. To fully appreciate the 
force of that wind, it was necessary to see its effect. The sill 
of the house, when it struck the ground, was driven through 
the prairie sod more than a foot, and then picked out and 
taken along with the rest of the wreckage that was scattered 
over the prairie. Stable, cowyard, everything cleaned out, 
fence posts up and stripped sod of new breaking. Mr. Friz- 
zell had run a threshing machine in the fall and winter, and 
as is sometimes usual with threshers, had left his own job to 
the last, and had left his horsepower just as he had used it, 
staked down. It was an old-fashioned down power, lying flat 
on the ground. The wind wrenched that power loose and 
carried it about five rods. It did some queer tricks, too. It 
took the linch-pins from an old-fashioned linch-pin wagon and 
scattered the wheels far and wide. There was a store room 
attached to the house, without any floor, but the stove was 
left undisturbed, kettles on it, kindling in the oven, and every- 
thing ready for the morning. The storm path was about 
eighty or more rods in width and the ground was covered 
with nearly every imaginary article. Mr. FrizzelPs watch 
was plowed up about eighteen years afterwards. I lived 
about forty rods from its track. I heard the roaring, accom- 
panied by one continuous lightning flash, then came the rain, 
as if the very windows of heaven were opened for a short 
time ; then all was quiet, and I was not aware of what had 
happened until I was called the next morning to go for a 
doctor. Dr. Phillips of Dixon responded with a rig from 
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Fred McKenney's livery. The storm passed on east, through 
Lee Center on its way. to the lake. 

We have now at hand an accurate and detailed descrip- 
tion of the visible appearance of that storm, as it passed 
through Harmon, given by Mrs. A. T. Curtis, now of Vienna, 
Mo., when recently in Harmon on a visit, to whose house 
part of the injured were taken the next morning. During the 
afternoon she noticed a dark cloud in the west, which just at 
night grew blacker with a rough gray edge. Soon the cloud 
was in terrible commotion, rolling and tumbling, black and 
brown, lit up by almost continuous lightning, light patches 
of cloud darting in all directions. Then there appeared a 
couple of funnels, starting from one place in the cloud and 
diverging towards the earth, making two distinct funnels 
going parallel with each other. When she first saw them they 
did not appear to reach to the ground, but soon settled down 
and a cloud above them alternately rising and lowering until 
they came near the place of Mr. Frizzell, when they came 
together and the cloud above enlarged in all directions and 
settled down apparently to the earth, and almost immediately 
the house where she was, nearly a mile and a half distant, 
was lifted up and set down again with a severe jar, but not 
in the least misplaced. All was accompanied by a loud roar- 
ing. Mr. Curtis had gone to bed and she wanted him to 
get up and see those awful looking clouds. But he slept on. 
That jar brought him out in a hurry. 

The cyclone was equally destructive at Lee Center. The 
buildings of Horace Preston were destroyed completely. A 
child of 2 years of age was killed and three of the family 
were badly injured. The parents of the writer were enroute 
from Chicago to Harmon, driving overland. They had 
stopped over that Sunday at Lee Center and his mother as- 
sisted in preparing this child for burial. She said its face 
and exposed portions of its body were driven so full of sand 
and dust, some even to the quick, that it was impossible to 
remove it all. 

OuB Trees. 

One of the first acts of the early settlers was to start 
something that would afford shelter and shade. Cottonwood 
and Lombardy poplars were among the first trees, because 
they grew from cuttings. 
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We of treeless Harmon used to go down to Green River 
below Eocky Ford and get young maples. Ambrose Woodard 
gathered a lot of maple seed and sold them to the farmers. 
Then came the trade in gray willow cuttings at from $2 to 
$3 per thousand. They were recommended to make a fence 
which would turn any kind of stock in three years, besides all 
kinds of firewood, posts, etc. They made the wood all right, 
but as a fence they were not a remarkable success. A good 
many of them proved to be swamp willows, instead of gray 
willows. Fruit and ornamental trees were added. 

Fifty years ago Harmon was the coldest, windiest place 
in northern Illinois. With the wind coming up from the 
lowlands at the west and bowling along over four or five miles 
of bare prairie, unobstructed by tree or shrub, and the quick- 
silver enroute to the bulb, ideal arctic weather was produced. 
But tree growth has made a remarkable change. Those living 
here now do not realize the difference. They look upon tree 
shelter as of less value than the ground occupied, and so an 
indiscriminate slaughter goes on which is nothing less than 
a return to primitive conditions. I fully endorse what the 
veteran nurseryman, A. R. Whitney of Franklin Grove, used 
to say, that every landowner should make it as much a part 
of his spring's work to put out something in the line of trees 
to replace those lost as to put in his crop. 

Swapping Horses. 
In the early days there was much horse trading and 
jockeying going forward, especially among the herders. 
When two of them met it was a trade or a race. I did not 
take much part in those sports, but they were the means indi- 
rectly of establishing a little sideshow of my own along those 
lines. A company of men had come to Dixon and started the 
old fair grounds, east of that town, to give instruction in the 
way to manage tricky horses. I paid my dollar and gradu- 
ated. I probably had made some glowing remark about what 
I could do which was overheard, because one evening two 
young fellows came to my place leading a broncho they had 
selected for that purpose. *^ We would like to have you show 
us how to ride this broncho.'^ I knew that they took no stock 
in my ability and were only out for fun. Neither did I take 
any stock in it, but I really wanted to try out my system; 
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but I would not risk it before my guests. Accordingly, I said 
I would have to give him a few lessons alone in the stable 
according to my directions, but if they would come over in 
the morning I would show them how to manage the horse. 
Next morning before it was hardly light I put the rig on him, 
led him out and jumped on him bareback. I was in for it 
then. There was no let up, and when I came to, the beast 
was looking down at me with a self-satisfied expression on his 
countenance. So soon as my head stopped whirling I got up, 
pulled off the contraption, gave him a cut with my whip and 
he struck out for the prairie, tie strap dragging, and I limped 
to the house. The boys thought he had got out of the stable 
in the night, and I did not feel like putting them wise. They 
wanted me to take him again, but I answered that I was too 
busy jiist then; to await until I had more time. I never got 
the time. 

The early settlers of Harmon were a good deal as other 
people would have been under similar circumstances. They 
made the best of their condition. They had their sports, their 
amusements, their recreations, their inconveniences, their 
short change and their hard labor. The neighborhood was 
extensive ; all were well acquainted. Of course, as elsewhere 
the people were not all alike, and the difference in personal 
characteristics and peculiarities were more clearly marked 
and perhaps more strongly developed than would be in an 
older country, and in some instances more so than in others. 
There was Isaac Hopkins, a strong, heavy built man, sandy 
complexion, red hair and whiskers, untrimmed, making him 
appear somewhat formidable, but a jolly good fellow. He 
was an inveterate practical joker and he did not hesitate to 
use his strength to help along his favorite pastime. Some 
of his jokes were so intensely practical that they spoiled the 
joke. We made up a party one day to go to Green Eiver, 
fishing. Mr. Hopkins bein^ an old fisherman, took charge. 
We fished until nearly night, and were some chilly when the 
vote was to quit. But Hopkins insisted on making another 
haul. Ed. Frizzell, who afterwards was injured in the cyclone 
of 1860, and was medium to slight build, said quite positively, 
*^I am not going in again, anyway." Hopkins turned toward 
him and said in a slow, measured way, ^^Yes, you are, Ed. 
You are going in again." Ed. saw the handwriting and knew 
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what to expect. Not relishing the idea of being picked up 
and dropped in, he played Jap tactics, and went for him 
like a shot from a catapault, and they both went off the bank 
together, about four feet down and out of sight. They came 
up sputtering, and as soon as he could speak Hopkins called 
out, ** There, Ed. Didn't I tell you that you would go in 
again r' 

William L. Smith was a good churchman and an import- 
ant cog in all church interests — spiritually, financially or mili- 
tantly. He was a dependable quantity and always ready to 
pick up the gauge of battle with anyone who presumed to 
oppose his theological pronouncements, but his well inten- 
tioned zeal sometimes carried him to extremes. One Sunday 
an Adventist minister was speaking in the church by permis- 
sion to a good sized congregation, and Mr. Smith was sitting 
as usual in one of the front seats. As the speaker got well 
into the merits of his subject, Mr. Smith arose and cut in 
with: ^'Hold on. You can't preach that kind of doctrine in 
this church." He was one of the trustees. Mr. Curtis, another 
trustee, chipped in: ^^He shall finish his sermon." Quite a 
commotion ensued, some taking one side and some the other, 
and it began to look as if we were on the verge of a Donny- 
brook fair. Finally the congregation was appealed to, and 
the vote was for him to proceed. Mr. Smith was prosecuted 
before *' Squire Morgan of Dixon. James K. Edsall was his 
attorney. David H. McCartney, the State's attorney, prose- 
cuted. Mr. Morgan said it was a serious offense to disturb 
religious services and assessed a fine of $10. Mr. Smith 
appealed, but did not appear at Circuit Court. 

Dancing to a certain extent had a place in our recrea- 
tions and there was some rivalry along that line. One of our 
principal townsmen, wearing the belt. Thomas Sutton 
while he was one of the principal factors in the early 
doings of the town, having filled successively and success- 
fully some of its most important offices and an all around 
good man and worthy citizen, yet was peculiar in that 
he had a partiality for fancy stepping. Time and tune 
seemed to have been abnormally developed in his composition. 
He would rattle off a jig to the liveliest tune and hit every 
note besides improvising a lot of extras. I used to make a 
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neighborly call on him occasionally, in an early day people 
called on one another then and before I went away he was 
sure to bring out a violin and tune it up. He would not trust 
to my tuning because he said his ear was quicker than mine, 
hand it to me, strike an attitude and say, *'now go'' and 
soon the dust would begin to rise from the cracks in the 
floor. He enjoyed it so much I was glad to help him out 
what I could. In fact I rather enjoyed it myself. He could 
give pointers to present dancers in solid dancing, not two 
step, but more like twenty two steps. He did not fling his 
pedal extremities to as high an altitude as we see by the 
papers some of our high toned dancers do. He had a regard 
for the proprieties. 

George Stillings could dance very well, but not in the 
same class with Thomas. But those were just harmless, prim- 
itive diversions thrown in by way of variety a sort of a let 
up in our work-a-day lives. 

Patrick Gbogan. 
Mr. Sutton's brother-in-law, Patrick Grogan, also had 
the musical touch. He was an expert at playing different 
musical instruments, for him to hear a tune though difficult, 
was to know it. He was one we liked to meet, always had 
a pleasant word, would lend a hand to help or crack a joke 
for a laugh with equal readiness and facility regardless of 
the common hardships of the pioneer. 

Uncle Joe at the Funeral. 
Joseph Sutton, father of Thomas, had an odd way of his 
own in all things. I attended the funeral of his grandson. 
As the services of the funeral progressed I noticed that Uncle 
Joe seemed troubled and uneasy. Finally he broke out in the 
midst of the sermon. *'And hasn't the lad gone to heaven!" 
The minister, slightly disconcerted, replied, **As he was so 
young, we can assuredly believe that he has." Uncle Joe 
solved the question at once to his own satisfaction by saying 
with much emphasis, **But I know he has," and I thought' a 
distinction without a difference, both being the same basis. 
He had what he called a broomstick dance. He would take 
a broomhandle, put one end on the floor and hold the other 
end in his hand at an angle of about twenty degrees, and 
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dance back and forth over the stick with wonderful agility 
for one near the nineties. Uncle Joe had an odd and peculiar 
accent and inflection in his talk. When he was excited or very 
much in earnest his tone was highly flavored with *^pep". 
Nevertheless he and I were pretty good friends. I never 
opposed him, but I always took the line of least resistance. 
The religious element was not lacking in him. He would 
sit with head uncovered for half an hour or more with a large 
print Bible in his knees, slowly and laboriously spelling out 
the words, following the line with his finger. Bible study was 
one of Uncle Joe 's oddities and one well worthy of imitation 
and it is no compliment to this day and age that regular 
Bible reading is as much an oddity as it is. 

Schools. 

Human nature is queer and sometimes a source of sur- 
prise when tested out. There was George Stillings whose self 
confident way and concise, clean-cut oaths (he swore by 
note) would make a person believe that he was equal to any 
emergency; that he feared neither man or the other fellow. 
But when called upon to lay out a dead person he wilted and 
walked nearly three miles to put me on the job. But as a 
horse trader he was keen and next best foot actor. It has 
become the style and habit in these latter days of banishing 
the rod or coercion in bringing up children and more espe- 
cially is it the rule in our public schools. If a scholar is 
refractory the teacher is expected to speak soft words and if 
that fails an appeal to the powers that be is in order and he 
is expelled as incorrigible. When a proper application of 
Solomon's method would meet the situation. At an early 
period in Harmon schools one of the teachers, his name was 
Bill Edwards, wanted me to take his school one Friday after- 
noon as he wished to go away. I hesitated as I understood 
that he did not get along well with the boys, but finally con- 
sented. He suggested that I need not give them any after- 
noon recess, but close school a little earlier. Everything 
went smoothly enough. At the usual time I gave intermis- 
sion. When I called school they all came in, but four or five 
of the larger boys, just about enteiring their teens; just 
the right age to receive impressions on their plastic limbs. 
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I went to the door and said as pleasantly as I could, ** School's 
called, boys. Come on in." They only looked at one another 
and grinned. I said again nicely as I could **Come, boys, 
come in.'' No move only more grinning. Then I Imew it 
was mutiny. I went back into the house and took a stick 
I had observed standing in a corner and which to all appear- 
ances had been worn down to about four feet in length. 
When I came out they had moved to the side of the house. 
They had mistrusted something. I turned the corner quickly 
and went after them and raced them around the house three 
times, cracking it to them at every jump, before the last 
one dodged in and it was certainly amusing to see them 
scoot ahead as they were touched up one after another. It 
was an awful jolt to my dignity but the method was success- 
ful. Yes, I stand with Solomon. Some of those boys are alive 
today and have grown up into good American citizens, due 
no doubt to the start I gave them that afternoon. 

The Old Trails. 

Before the people were circumscribed and hemmed in by 
fences and cultivated fields, there were well defined tracks 
or lines of principal travel between important points. There 
was an old stage route crossing Green river at what was 
known as Meeks' mill, thence by the Welty place, passing 
the double block house through Marion, entering Harmon 
near the southeast corner of what is now the farm of Peter 
Blackburn, thence in a northwest direction along the high 
ground on land of R. M. Long through corner of estate of 
H. J. Durr and through Dietz estate and northeast part of 
J. Lieben's land to quicksand or Sterling slough where were 
the remains of a corduroy crossing; then in a general north- 
west course through lands of Pohle, McKeel, Ross, Porter, 
Dumphy, Harris, R. W. Long, Leonard Emmitt and leaving 
the town at that point. It was a fairly well beaten track. It 
was said to have a state road surveyed by the state and 
on record at Springfield. It was called by some the Peru and 
Sterling road which may be an error. I have traveled what I 
supposed was the Peru road from LaMoille crossing Green 
river at Rock Ford and also leaving it about half way and 
striking across and hitting that other route near Meeks' mill 
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and following it to Harmon. A prairie track started from 
where the house of Lynn Parker stands, running northeast 
passing the Tuttle house to knoll of northeast corner of H. J. 
Durr estate ; thence a little east of north striking east of James 
Morrisey's big pond and then veering westerly and crossing 
forks of five mile branch and intervening half mile of slough 
north of where James Cougran's buildings now stand and 
running northeast to the end of lane at Ludwig Baker's now 
C. B. Swartz stock farm. 

Another track started from the lake running northeast 
to what was then the Chris Shell farm one mile east of the 
Swartz place. Those were the main Dixon routes. 

A track ran from the west county line east to the school 
house knoll near the Moriarty comer now owned by T. H. 
Mannion; thence northeast hitting the Amboy trail at H. J. 
Brill's southwest corner. This was the circus route between 
Amboy and Sterling. 

Our first route to Sterling left the Amboy road which 
had been laid east and west previous to its organization, at 
H. J. Brill's southwest corner running northwest and strik- 
ing the river or Eock Island road just west of Howland's 
bridge. Sometimes we took the old stage route which hit the 
river road one mile east of Howland's. Both of these were 
soon closed. The track ran from opposite house now occupied 
by H. Schoaf southeast one-half mile ; thence south one-half 
mile; thence southeast over J. R. McCormick's building 
grounds and on past T. Sutton's place through the swamps 
to point of Palestine. 

Another ran from knoll at northeast corner of the Durr 
estate, two miles south, connecting with the Sutton route. 
This was a feeder to the Tuttle route, which was the principal 
one to Dixon, and made it the through line from the Baker 
corner to Palestine Grove, which for two or three winters 
was a famous resort for fuel hunters from far and near; a 
sort of a timber squatter sovereignty, whatever that may 
mean. Sixty-three teams were counted there one day at high 
tide. 

From Woodman hall corner a track ran north across 
Quicksand slough, thence northeast, intersecting the Tuttle 
route near where James Cougran's buildings now stand. 
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From the knoll at northeast comer of H. J. Durr estate seven 
tracks diverged in as many different directions. There were 
other minor tracks of less importance. 

The Cold New Year's. 

I can not pass np this inventory of persons and events 
without making record of a day surpassing all others in 
extent and wind and cold combined, which statement is borne 
out by all authorities. That day was January 1, 1864, and 
the storm covered nearly the entire Union. I place it in this 
collection, because of its exposed location Harmon would 
seem to be necessarily hit harder than a great many places. 
A gentle breeze has more force when unobstructed; much 
more a hurricane. Miles of prairie, without shrub or tree 
or bush, gave the wind an almost irresistible sweep. It was 
not safe to venture out without being thoroughly wrapped. 
To have been in the slightest degree exposed to the wind was 
almost instantly to feel the fearful frost. I attempted to 
carry water to my horses, but as soon as I came in range of 
the wind, the water was blown out of the pail and it fell over 
me, together with the driving snow, in a spray of hail. Those 
horses got no water that day, but they did get liberal rations. 

I was in Amboy the day previous, which was fine and 
nice. The wind began to rise just at night, and when we 
struck the prairie on our return it was a howling gale and 
bitter cold air full of driving snow right directly in our teeth. 
Only for the persistence and intelligence of the team, it would 
have been a tossup if we were to make that four miles of 
prairie. The next morning it was worse. With a wind that 
almost took people off their feet; the air full of blinding snow; 
mercury 35 degrees below zero, some said 40; persons caught 
out were badly frozen. Cattle were frozen to death in their 
stables. Chickens fell from their roosts, dead, and every- 
thing else was strongly on the congealed order, which made 
it a day well worthy its name, ''the cold New Year's.'' 

Following is a list of the names of those now living who 
resided in Harmon at the time of its organization in 1857: 
Mrs. Emeline Perkins Harding, Memphis, Tenn. ; Mrs. Mary 
Perkins Houston, St. Louis; Mrs. Elvira Perkins Bedding, 
Wye, Ark.; N. E. Perkins, Harmon; David Perkins, Dixon; 
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B. H. Perkins, Chicago ; Mrs. Mary J. Eosbrook Ackert, Nor- 
tonville, N. D. ; Anda G. Eosbrook Ackert, Dixon ; Mrs. Hat- 
tie E. Eosbrook Williams, Monson, Iowa; Mrs. L. E. Eos- 
brook, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Mrs. Kate Tuttle Murphy, Sterling, 
HI.; Mrs. Hannah Brill Ehodenbangh, Harmon; Mr. H. J. 
Brill, Harmon; Mr. Hero S. Siefkins, Trumbull, Neb.; Mr. 
James Sutton, Artesian, S. D.; Thomas Sutton, Jr., Ferris 
County, Neb.; Oliver Sutton, Meriden, 111.; Joseph Sutton, 
Trumbull, Neb.; Ahdn Sutton, Trumbull, Neb.; John Sutton, 
Harmon. 

Names of those who had lived in or enlisted from Harmon 
during the Civil War : Freeman D. Eosbrook, Ephraim Wil- 
son, A. T. Curtis, Hero S. Siefkins, Samuel Eobinson, I. J. 
Curtis, John Smith, Charles Williams, George Pierson, Theo- 
dore Smith, J. B. Smith, Fred Clark. 

Eetrospeotion. 

Dixon having been our post office, market and trading 
point, my mind naturally goes back once in a while to a gen- 
eral and personal reminiscence of Dixon in part as it was 
then. I remember the transfer teams of Becker & Underwood 
in the interest of their large flouring business, between their 
mills at the dam and the depots. Adjoining their mill on the 
west was the Farmers' grist mill. A livery stable stood on 
the corner where stands the opera house today. Daniel W. 
McKenney bought horses there for the army, and later 
Charles M. Smith, and still later, the same McKenney ran a 
livery. A small one-story building stood nearly opposite 
across the street, where I drew my first swamp-land school 
funds from David Welty, commissioner. S. S. Williams had 
an office in the same building. It stood next to the big frame 
hotel, afterwards bought by I. B. Countryman, who built a 
fine brick building next to it. The site is owned now by A. C. 
Warner. Another livery owned by Fred McKenney occupied 
the site later occupied by C. J. Eosbrook as a hardware store. 
An unpretentious brick building owned by Cropsey, the 
blacksmith, occupied the site of the present Hotel Dewey and 
the Howell block. Two or three antiquated frame buildings 
extended to the west. The Emerson Lumber Company, now 
the Wilbur Company, was in its infancy. Though then a 
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perfect stranger, I remember of being hospitably entertained 
by its founder one dark and stormy night at his farm in South 
Dixon. 

E. B. Stiles' palatial mansion has become a car bam. 
The Christian Church stands where were his splendid 
grounds. The Dixon Inn and Dixon Fuel and Lumber Com- 
pany were vacant spaces. The James Benjamin place was the 
limit on the south side of West First Street. Nearly the en- 
tire country west of the car track up to and including West 
Third Street, was exclusively a public common, except 
the Morrill and McKay houses, a pasture for the town cows 
and a site for circus tents. It was a part of Morrill town. 
We always found plenty of room to feed our teams in back 
alleys. E. B. Baker, followed by James L. Camp, handed us 
our mail. E. B. Stiles flourished as banker, while Charles 
Euxton counted the cash and shaved paper. 

Doctors Everett and Phillips were among the doctors. 
Moses Jerome sold me and two of my neighbors a combined 
reaper and mower. They were common implements at that 
time, largely designed and patented by himself. He after- 
wards engaged in flax bagging manufacture, buying the straw, 
rotting it and manufacturing bagging. I think Joseph Utley 
was associated with him part of the time. A great deal of the 
new land about Harmon was sowed in flax for some years. 
Hon. John V. Eustace presided on the circuit bench. He 
afterwards was provost marshal. W. W. Heaton, who suc- 
ceeded Eustace as judge; James K. Edsall, later Attorney 
General, residents of Dixon, and William E. Ives and B. H. 
Trusdell of Amboy were prominent practitioners. Harvey 
Morgan and Edwin W. Hine sat in justice of the peace seats. 

In 1862 I attended a marriage ceremony performed by 
Justice Hine at his ofiBce, then near Eiver Street. The con- 
tracting parties were the man whose wife and the woman 
whose husband were killed in the cyclone of 1860. Father 
Dixon, with his silvery locks, was an honored and familiar 
figure in the Dixon streets. Prophet Myers of Palmyra con- 
tended strenuously and eloquently for the gold standard. 
Joseph T. Little, afterwards county treasurer, a Christian 
gentleman whose practical Christianity was shown by the 
notice at the entrance to his grounds: '^ Visitors welcome at 
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all times except Sundays," furnished us our nursery goods 
and his foreman, James Lowry, afterwards established a nur- 
sery in Harmon. 

My remembrance of Mr. Little is associated with a sad 
circumstance of years ago. One winter day I saw on the 
river, north of the west end of the island, a hole in the ice, 
with small pieces of ice lying around the edges, indicating a 
struggle, and was told that that was where a son of Mr. Lit- 
tle 's, 12 years of age, while skating had broken through and 
was drowned. Mr. Little obtained the services of a diver from 
Chicago, who put on his queer suit, and by having air pumped 
to him, was enabled to remain under water a day at a time. 
It was two or three days before he recovered the body. 

This takes me back a number of years to an incident in 
which I held the center of the stage. In the winter of 1861 
or 1862, I and a neighbor were in Dixon on Jury service. 
The river was frozen and considerable numbers of skaters 
were enjoying themselves there nightly. To pass away the 
time we concluded to go down one evening and see them 
skate. We went on the ice just above the mill and started to 
go where they were, which was some way up. Seeing what 
I thought to be a spot of clear ice, I said: ** Hurrah, Frank, 
let's have a slide," and ran a few steps and sprang oflf. But 
I did not slide. Instead, I went head and ears into the water. 
It was where ice had been taken out. I never was so sur- 
prised in my life. I swam to the edge, thinking I could easily 
climb out, but my arms would slip. Besides, there was some 
anchor ice projecting over the edge which would crumble 
and I would submerge. My friend was going to help, but I 
told him **no," as I would certainly have pulled him in and 
he could not swim. Things began to look serious, and I 
shouted for help, in which my friend joined me. Soon a lot 
of skaters came trooping along. During the meantime I had 
drifted down to the lower side of the hole and the current 
was crowding me under. There was some quick work done. 
Two or three lay flat on the ice, holding each other's feet. 
One grabbed my hand as I began slipping. A small fraction 
of a second more would have been too late. It took a strong 
pull to lift me against the suction. I always attributed my 
rescue to a timely Providence working in my especial favor. 
I was not in the least flustered or confused while in the 
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water, but on my way back the whole situation, the close 
margin, came over me with a rush and grip that left me so 
weak that for a few minutes I could scarcely keep my feet. 
That may seem somewhat unnecessary and superfluous, after 
it was all over, but such was the fact, just the same. 

My, landlord, Mr. Hatch, mixed me up something strong, 
loaned me some dry clothes, and I was all right. But ever 
since I have a sort of dread of bodies of water. It seems 
almost personal when I hear of fresh victims to Eock Eiver. 

Dentist C. J. Eeynolds was an expert at lifting a molar, 
as I can testify, and mine host Eemmers of the Washington 
House provided fitting substance for the inner man. There 
was an eccentric lawyer, Mackay. Though bis legal abilities 
may have been all right, yet his acts were odd and out of the 
ordinary. He would go into a grocery, take a handful of smok- 
ing tobacco from a barrel — smoking tobacco came in barrels 
then. He would rub it fine in the hollow of his hand, throw 
his head back and with one tremendous intake the contents 
would disappear. I regarded him as strong intellectually, 
but lacking a balance wheel. 

Isaac Means did a large buying and selling business in a 
small office near the Third Street arch. Genial Barton B. 
Higgins and Hilon T. Matthews sold drugs, musical instru- 
ments and notions on the corner where Martin's dry goods 
store stands today. Alexander & Howell and G. L. Herrick, 
hardware. E. Petersburger and S. Eosenthal were clothiers. 
A. S. Dimick sold shoes. Van Epps & Brubaker kept a gen- 
eral store. Charles Mousseau sold groceries. They all were 
prominent firms. Mousseau started a branch store in Har- 
mon for staple articles at the residence of A. T. Curtis, now 
H. Schoaf place. A. T. Murphy and J. Gates were grain mer- 
chants at niinois Central. The old frame building still stands 
where I sold my first load of wheat in 1859 to A. T. Murphy, 
now J. P. Mclntyre's coal office. The Dixon Telegraph fur- 
nished weekly installments of news, politics and select 
reading; later, the Dixon Sun. 

In looking backward to the Dixon of over one-half cen- 
tury ago the thought at once comes to the mind that the 
march of progress has not halted. New and modern business 
houses, churches, schools and official buildings and residences 
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and all general and up to the minute improvements are in evi- 
dence on every hand. It contains the site of one of the 
largest benevolent institutions in the State and one of the 
most important historical landmarks on the Lincoln High- 
way and Lee County's hard roads center. Place the Dixon 
of the early sixties side by side with that of today and a 
stranger would find dilBSculty in detecting a similarity, were it 
not for the railroad arches, the river and its beautiful loca- 
tion and scenery, which serve as Dixon's visible, perpetual 
connecting links with the past. 

The changes come so steadily, and to those in frequent 
contact so imperceptibly, that they are scarcely realized. The 
old is forgotten when the new appears. But still the trans- 
formation goes on. Judging by the past, Dixon will long 
retain its well earned reputation as a progressive city. I have 
made these rather desultory remarks on the side because of 
the fact that Harmon, from its first settlement, has always 
considered Dixon its home town, outside of its own fiourish- 
ing burg, and their interests were in a corresponding sense 
mutual. 

The Dabk Day. 
I suppose most people have an historical knowledge of 
the mysterious dark day of May 19, 1780, but to get it first 
hand from an actual eye witness seems a great deal more 
realistic. Harmon has been the residence of such an eye 
witness. Mr. William IngersoU, father of Mrs. L H. Perkins 
and Mrs. E. A. Balch, came to this country from New Hamp- 
shire in 1854 and died in Harmon in 1860, at the age of 93 
years, and he has related to the writer and others some of 
his personal experiences and observations of that event ; that 
it was so strange and unusual that it always had been vividly 
remembered and closely corresponded with that of other 
observers. He said that he was a young lad, and that morning 
he was in the field hoeing. About 9 o'clock the sun, which 
had been shining clear, began to turn yellow and a yellow 
haze or cloud came over it. The sky and everything looked 
yellow. After a while it got so dark he could not see to work 
and he went to the house, where they had candles lighted, just 
the same as at night. Chickens went to roost, cattle would 
not stay in the pasture, but came lowing up to the yards. 
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Sheep stood huddled together. All was still as midnight out- 
side, except an occasional crow from some chicken house, 
chirp of some night bird or dismal howling of some dog. 
Objects could be seen biit a very short distance, and then not 
distinctly. The night was darker yet; pitch dark, he said, 
although it was full moon. Some observer has said that near 
the next morning the moon shown through the darkness, red, 
with every appearance of blood. People thought the Day of 
Judgment was at hand, and they had prayer meetings at their 
houses. Some had services in churches. Sermons were de- 
livered the following Sunday on the theme suggested by 
Matthew 24 :29 and Acts 2 :20. The general testimony of all 
observers has been along the same lines, that although it was 
darker in some places than in others, nowhere could business 
be done without artificial light. The following night there 
was some wakefulness and apprehension as to what the next 
day would bring forth. But the sun rose the next morning 
just the same as if a day had not been changed into night. 
This darlmess covered the entire New England states, and 
one author says that its exact boundaries have never been 
determined nor the cause satisfactorily explained. Herschel 
the great astronomer, has said 'Hhat phenomenon of the 
Dark Day of May 19, 1780, has baffled all astronomical solution 
and must remain an unsolved mystery to the end of time.'^' 

Now, to sum up : I will briefly say that Harmon is still 
on the map and doing business as usual at the old stand, and 
aiming, as always, in all business and occupations, both public 
and private, to keep abreast of the times. In regard to loca- 
tion it is favored. Besides its own first-class markets, busi- 
ness and trading point, it is within daily reach of the great 
metropolis of the west, and also by auto, team or rail, of four 
other thriving business places. It has unexcelled church and 
school privileges, the excellence of which are best shown by 
results. 

Harmon has contributed to religious and educational in- 
terests seven ministers of the gospel, one foreign missionary, 
thirty-four school teachers, four lawyers and one physician. 
Nor are modem improvements altogether lacking. It has 
rural delivery, a 'phone in almost every house, autos, plenty 
to eat and drink to spare. Take it all in all, Harmon certainly 
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occupies a seat not far removed from the grandstand. I know 
of but one seat that is nearer. Possibly she will occupy that 
one some day and be no longer upholding and in partnership 
with the liquor interests by means of the licensed saloon. 

It is believed that the dates and subsequent succession 
of Harmon business as herein given are substantially cor- 
rect, and the writer wishes to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of A. A. Connor and others, without which it could 
not have been fully accomplished. 



